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TO THE PROCELLARIA. 


BY PROTEUS. 


Morror 


This bird is said to live altogether at sea, building its nest on some 
floating mass of weeds, and fearlessly gliding from wave to wave 
huwing the roughest storms 

Hart. pilgrim of the deep, 

Whose dark blue waters are to thee a home, 
Whether in smiles they sleep, 

Or, waked by tempests, dash themselves to foam, 

Sending their thrilling voices to the gale, 

At morn or eventide, like spirits’ solemn wail. 
Therefore, strange bird, no change 

Of wind or wave thy varying life can harm, 
Prepared alike to range 

The wastes of sea and air in storm or calm ; 

But most rejoicing when thy form is cast 

Aloft careering wild upon the fitful blast. 


Thou build’st thy floating nest 
Within the hollows of the mid-sea flood, 
And, cradled ’neath thy breast, 
Dost warm from embryo life thy ocean brood, 
And lead them forth its stormy ills to brave, 
And mount the rushing gale and skim the roaring wave. 


What are to thee the jars, 
The toils, the triumphs, hopes, and loves, and fears, 
The wassail and the wars 
Of man ?7—the sole inheritor of tears— 
Though loud their swelling consonance and rade 
It breaks not the repose of thy far solitude. 


At times thou see’st perchance 
Some lone wayfarer of the perilous deep, 
O’er the untracked expanse, 
In his frail winged mansion wildly sweep ; 
Or hear’st his death-shriek Nomen | the sullen gloom 
As from the wreck he sinks uncoffined to his tomb. 


To thee the pleasant earth 
In all its beauty is an unknown world— 
ou never saw’st the birth 
Of the young buds or blushing flowers, nor furled 
The dripping pinions of thy weary wing, 
Mid autumn’ scrimson leavesor the green bowers ofspring. 
Yet on the desert tide 
Thou'rt not alone—the nautilus is with thee, 
And gaily at thy side 
The dolphin gleams, thy rainbow of the sea, 
And when the night falls darkly o’er the billow, 
Phe star-fish lights his lamp beside thy heaving pillow. 
Afar dost thou retire 
From all the pomp of art :—the gorgeous dome, 
Gray pyramid, and spire 
And tower, are nought to thee—thy chosen home 
Is with the stirring elements, whose strife 
Nerves thy tempestuous wing with an exulting life. 


Even thus would I, apart 
From life’s vain follies and ambitions, dwel!, 
Keeping my youthful heart 
Serenely gay mid passion’s stormy swell, 
By hope attended and to virtue wed, 
While harmless round my feet temptation's billows spread. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE UNHAPPY HUSBAND, OR FEAR OF CENSURE. 
Iris a fear which should not always be the master. 
Young Mr. Hamden was a great admirer of beauty. He 

went to Florida, and it was there that he first saw his future 

wife. He was wandering through the streets of St. Augus- 
une upon one of those pleasant excursions of discovery which 
can only be made where there is novelty of location. 

“She is not of this earth,” cried he; “who would have 
thought my dreams of beauty should ever have proved true ?” 

He found out her parents. He was rich. What can’t 
money do? He was intelligent, and good, and handsome— 
and what will not intelligence, and goodness, and beauty do? 
It was such a pretty name too, Mary Stuart. I doubt her 
namesake being prettier. 

“She has a weak constitution,” said her father; “I will 
tell you plainly.” But her lover mused on her charms with 
such enthusiasm—and he thought of his friends at home. 
“ What taste he has shown in selection,” one will say. “ She 
is the perfection of the art,” another. ‘“‘ Nothing more beauti- 
ful was ever made.” mv friendly reader, von would have said 


| had you seen his beautiful possession. You can see her now ; 
but could you have seen herthen! She would have made 
you mad. 
| “She is weak in constitution,” said the father. 
| her the more,” said the lover; “and she must be mine.” 
| She was made his—by legal transfer. 
| He resolved to spend his life where he at first had seen his 
wife. “Tl keep her here, and keep her out of danger—where 
\there is no society, and no temptation to the risk of health 
| She cannot bear the rude storms of the north; nature has 
jmade her for a mild sky, and only for her gardens of the 
'south.” Butere long, ambition seized the prudent gentleman. 
|“ She might as well not be, as be for ever hid,” said he; ‘ 
|| well not own, as have the ownership unknown. I'll take 
| her home—there’s not one in the nation like her. She'll be 
ja belle as yet has never been.” To wish his wife to be a 
|| belle !—poor fool and madman !—he had such pleasure on the 
| Voyage—visions of glory from his beautiful cargo. 
| His friends were delighted with his wife—each one had a 
| particular plan for strengthening her constitution. Poor 
| Mrs. Hamden will ruin her health by confinement, and taking 
j}too much care of herself—she should be inured to exposure,” 
jsaid they. Mr. Hamden had what is called a yielding dispo 
sition, so he lether go. They took a row upon a moon-light 
night—the boat upset, and they managed to dip her in the 
iriver. There was a sudden check of perspiration, and she 
| Was seized with a violent bilious fever. Her husband watched 
like a maniac her still and emaciated form. “ She does not 
breathe,” thought he, in the anguish of despair. “ She 
” eried he, with his eyes full of tears of ecstasy. Per 
|isuasive spirit made her spirit stay—in a month she could 
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as 


} 
| oes, 


walk on the piazza. 

He raved at his particular friends, and swore she should not 
| Stay another day—and he left her where she was. If he took 
| her away, he thought they would say “ we meant no harm 
|—it was an accident—it might have happened to any body— 
| what folly.” So in these lions’ paws he left his lamb, and 
'smiled and was wretched. 
| For some time after this sickness and sorrow, they were 

silent on the subject of their theories, but ere long their insa 
nity returned. ‘“ What a pity it is Mrs. Hamden doesn’t take 
“Her constitution should be 


more exercise,” said they. 
strengthened by strengthening her nerves,” said a wise little 
|gentleman, their oracle and leader. So they one day gave 
her a gun, and it knocked her down ; it had been over-loaded 
| Pll take her away this instant,” said Mr. Hainden in hur- 
‘ried fury, when he heard of the accident—but, before the 
| parting preparations were concluded, his rage and resolution 
|had almost evaporated. ‘ This time I will leave her,” said 
jhe; “but if you try such an experiment again, you shall 
{never more see her while you live. Ileave her with you now, 
jbut solely for the sake of old acquaintance.” Thus anger 
||ended in breath, which is as bad as smoke. It is strange how 
‘much mere utterence weakens passion. 

Hamden was obliged for a few days to be absent. He wa 
‘returning and so near that he could see the house. How 
hope and fear now varied his expression ! Fear fixed it though 
at last. He might by distance be deceived, but he thought 
‘he saw a female form to all appearance lifeless on the ground. 
“ Is it reality,” thought he, “or some illusion of the brain 
my fears have conjured to torment me with?” He felt almost 
sick with apprehension. He looked steadfastly again, but 
was still at some short distance ; he approached more near— 
with eyes unmoved he gazed—it was the colour of her dress 
‘Could it be? His heart beat faster, and his cheek grew paler 
|“ Spare me, O heaven,” hecried in agony. There ts a tone 
in the human voice would wake a savage into sympathy 
“Who has done this 7” he exclaimed, and the tears ylistened 
in his eyes. “1 saw her dragged,” said a voice, “by the 
stirrups through the dust bleeding and senseless 

ithe horse at length, but I fear too late.” From her temple 
to her mouth was a deep, disfiguring gash, and the blood 
oozed down her cold cheek, and clotted her glossy hair. He 
watched her form, but it stirred not-—-he wept like a child. 
“Wake, Mary, into life again!’ he exclaimed, as he kissed 
her pale lips, and took her senseless body in his arms, and 
pressed her to his heart. “1 shall not leave thee, love, again ; 
no power on earth shall part us; thou never canst be as thou 


I stoppt dd 


Jor nis 


wert, but I will love thee still, blest being !” 
the wound. 


He looked at 
“IT never again shall ear thy rare perfection: 
praised, or see men’s envy that I called thee mine. But they 
will pity that thy beauty’s gone, and stab me with the dag 
gers of my memory.” “I will cure her 
“ You can’t,” said he. “ But still,” he 
He 


what it is to see one's soaring hopes thus by one rude blow 


aid a doctor 


thought, “the docter 


is ingenious and skilled is my friend, and knows, too 


fluttering en the earth; and I have heard there are appliances 


to cure He looked upon the torn flesh, He may at least 
alleviate deformity—will you take her under vour care? She 
never will be as she has been,” said he ‘We can't sav,’ 
said the doctor 

While the lady was under the care of the Esculapius, the 
gentleman was obliged to be 
his return he could scarce perceive the scar. 
lieve it. 


and approached m painful agitation 


He was informed on 
He did not be 
He gazed anxiously, 


ibsent. 


She wassleeping on the sofa. 
** As beautiful as ever, 
sy 
and then he was inclined to kiss the doctor, 
lived to hold her as his pride and love; | 
back to his particular friends, though he was often 
Sou lis 


by heaven !" cried he in an ecst and he kissed his lady 
And long he 
mut not to let her ge 
ured 

8, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


ADVANTAGES OF EXERCISE, 


he last w 


THE 

Mr. Eo 
unrivalled periodical, 1 observe 
himself C. has attacked, with 
early rising. The productions of this author are eminently 
pleasing and full of humour 
lent both for the pathetic and ludicrous, which cannot fail to 
elevate him to a rank among the best writers this country has 


or—In looking over t lume of vour 
that a 


ordinary wit, the habit of 


writer who signs 


no 


rhey discover a singular ta 


His satire is strong and keen, and will pro 
bably enlist a great number upon his side, whether right or 


ever produced, 


wrong, for the lessons of wisdom are stale and hacknied, and 
have lost all the attraction of novelty, while the essavs which 
oppose received opmions attention, 
of talent, enchain the mind and bribe the understanding 
C. therefore should be careful to level his shafts only at the 


arrest ind with the aid 


Satire is a powerful weapon in the posses 


sion of a good writer, and should 


foes of social life. 
carcely be wielded even 


sport against pure and beautital things. It has been said 


| with truth that there is only a step between the sublime and 


the ridiculous. I have seen a clever actor in a farce convulse the 
audience with laughter, by flinging himself into the attitude of 
a tragedian, who in the play had awakened all the tenderest 
and noblest feelings of the soul; all high sentiments and ele 

vated characters may be turned into ridicule with the same 
dangerous facility. ‘The sweetest poetry, by being linked with 
some accidental association of a ludicrous nature, becomes 
the theme of mirth; and the softest emotions, the most deli- 
cate enjoyments, the purest habits and views of life, being en- 
tertained but by few, have the majority against them, who are 
gratified at an opportunity of degrading them to their own 
level. Iam sure the essays of C. betray the existence of 
opinions differing materially from those which he has express. 
ed, and 1 hope hereafter to find him attacking only those 
habits and opinions which he should like to see abolished. He 
cannot be serious in the wish to put out of countenance the 
healthy exercise of the morning. L: iside the authority 
of all poets, from whose decision upon practicable points ¢ 

would probably appeal, [ would refer him, if not to his own ex 

perience, to his own observation. Exercise is necessary for the 
health and spirits. ‘The counexion between mind and body 
is known to all who, after a long and tedious sedentary oc- 
cupation, have started forth into the fresh scented air, break- 


ving 


ing away from the restraints upon the freedom of the thoughts 
as well as the physical system, and felt the glowing and thrill- 
ing impulses starting through t ystem, and the spirite 
yielding to their exhilarating influence. Without exercise a 
languid weariness benumbs the mental! as well as the bodily 
powers. They lose their agreeable changes, their light elas 
ticity, and resemble the “green mantle of the standing pool 

We are so constructed by bountiful nature, that were we oot 
to interfere with her plans, we should in a great measure be 
and the ordinary action of our mints 


trangers to dishase 
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and bodies would be pleasure. The breathed air would be 
sweet, the flowing of the blood would produce an agreeable 
sensation, and all the functions of life would become the un- 
interrupted sources of joy. Exercise is one of the methods 
by which nature intended we should preserve ourselves in 
this state. Instinct teaches it to the brute creation. The 
bird flutters among the branches with irrepressible animation ; 
the deer bounds through the forest with the velocity of the wind, 
in obedience to the stirring principles of his own bosom ; and 
the silver fish darts through the yielding water in the very wan- 
tonness of joy. It seems to have been the design of Providence 
that all things should be thus ever in motion. The clouds 
roll their light images through the sky like animals, the winds 
are restless, and the oceans preserve their purity by being in 
perpetual agitation. The infant, before its reason is sufficient- 
ly matured to teach it the proper means of prolonging and 
sweetening lite, is under the same influence; it flings its little 
arms about, and strives with unceasing gestures, without 
which it would wither up into feebleness or death. So the 
child is often rebuked for restlessness, and hears rung in his 
ears the impatient admonition, “ Sit still,” by those who for- 


get that he is unconsciously acting in obedience to the wise | 


intention of nature. Only a few living creatures seem care- 
less of this delightful recreation. I have heard that toads live 
several thousand years locked in the bosom of solid marble, 
but they may be numbered with the dead, as there is probably 
no operation in the functions of their bodies. Oysters, snails, 
and sloths, endure a dark and contracted existence, not much 
removed from inert matter; and crabs appear on land to move 
with as little speed as grace; but those accustomed to the 
water may have occasionally observed this latter gentleman 
making his way beneath the wave with a velocity that might 
put the swiftness of many a pedestrian to shame 


That exercise is of the highest importance to health, will 
therefore be deemed a truism; but at what period it should 
be taken, and in what form and manner, have sometimes 
been the subject of debate. The fashionable ride, or walk a 
little on pleasant days, or spend the evenings in dancing. 
Riding is better for invalids; persons in full health may find 
it an agreeable amusement, but scarcely a substitute for more 
powerful exercise. 
nocent and delightful, and 1 could never perceive any grounds 
for the objections urged against it ; but upon the health I shouk 
suppose it excited but a slight influence. ‘The confinement 
of crowded, heated rooms, the pernicious dainties which are 


80 freely taken, the late hours to which it leads, are prejudicial | 


both to health and cheerfulness ; and she who has participated 
for some time in these fashionable and delightful dissipations, 
and has driven home beneath the midnight stars to a pillow 
which she will not abandon till the precious hours of the morn- 
ing have all glided away, may mark the rosy freshness of real 
health slowly departing from her face, and its joyousness more 
easily repressed in her heart. Men in business too, who keep 
late hours, have their time of exercise much curtailed. They 
are probably engaged during the greater portion of the day in 
pursuits which they imagine of too much immediate impor- 
tance to be neglected for the vague and remote advantages of 
exercise. They estimate its valuc by the money it will bring. 
At the end of the week they turn over the leaves of their 
cash-books and ledgers, to see what they have gained or lost, 
and excluding every thing from their calculations but pecu- 
niary profits, they overlook the sweet blessing of pure health 
and refined elastic spirits. 
ease, which has been gradually breathing its silent poison 
through their veins, warns them of danger, they take a half 
hour’s exercise su violent that to one so unaccustomed to it, 
is worse than none ; or perhaps once a fortnight get upon the 
back of some Rozinante, and seek to unravel in an hour's 
leisure all the webs of sickness and selfishness which weeks 
of paralyzing and narrow confinement have woven around 
them. 

To be useful, exercise must be moderate, uniform, regular, 
in the open air, and when the mind is free. Few engaged in 
business can spare sufficient time for this during the day ; the 
air of the evening is proverbially unhealthy. It is in the 
morning, therefore, that this habit should be practised, and 
physicians seem generally to agree that walking produces the 
most beneficial effects; it strengthens the body, and affords 
opportunity for reflections which, grave or gay, all should re- 
gularly practise. The time, therefore, is not wasted, not even 
in regard to mental improvement; for he who acts or reads 
without setting apart certain times for meditation, will derive 
comparatively trifling benctit from either. The mind too is 
a machine of such wonderful organization, so expanded, that 
® widens over geas, nations, 


If the twinge of some demon dis- 


and spread 


out through infinite 


Dancing also is an amusement both in- | 


——— SS 
|space, yet so capable of contraction, that it may be condensed 
|to the smallest point; so energetic and violent, that its agita- 
‘|tions break down the health, and yet so exquisitely delicate 
'|as to be acted upon by the minutest light and shade of passing 
jevents. This creation of Providence was never meant to) 
dwindle down into the warped shape and debased uses towhich/ 
| uninterrupted earthly pursuits and sensual gratifications would 
\degrade it; but it should be sometimes loosened from merce- 
nary considerations. It is full of hidden springs, of secret 
|eapacities and powers; and even the ramble of an hour 
through an agreeable landscape touches these with life, re- 
'veals new properties of feeling and fancy, opens concealed 
fountains whose inundations refresh the soil of the most ste-| 
rile heart, and call forth the verdure of virtue and affection— 
' and what time for this like the morning? You are then neg- 
lecting no duty. It is a kind of time which you create for 
yourself out of the chaos of unprofitable sleep. ®, 


Mirror 








AUTUMN WINDS, | 
BY ISIDORA. 
Wandering wind, whence comest thou ' ' 
Not from the sweet south isles ; 
Thou art chill upon my brow, 
And thy murmurings, deep and low 
Banish nature’s smiles. 


i 
| 
| 


Hast thou passed o’er ocean’s breast 
Harbinger of ill? 
Lulling the sea-boy to his rest, 
Who his rugged pillow prest, 
Reckless, fearless still ! | 
Uast thou passed the cold dark bed | 
Where the lost ones rest ? 
Waving the tall grass o’er their head 
Whispering of the things which shed 
olen o’er my breast. 


| Thou hast seared the bright green leave- 
And strewn them on the earth ; 
Their fall a painful moral weaves 
Thus some chilling frost bereaves 
All of mortal birth. 
Wandering wind, thy voice I hear, 
Like some remembered tone, 
Whispering low, of grief and fear, 
Deep regret, the streaming tear, 
And chillness like thine own ! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wint’s ORATION AT THE FRENCH FESTIVALS IN BALTI- 
more.—Like every other production of this popular orator and 
writer, this last effort of his powerful mind has delighted and in- | 
structed us. It is replete with a deep and abiding love of liberty | 
aud the independence of the people—a lefty sense of political | 
right and wrong, and an enthusiastic attachment for the land | 
which assisted us in our revolutionary struggle—the land of La- 
fuyette It will be read with universal pleasure by all who regard 


. x 
with sympathy the noble efforts made by the French to reco- || 


ver their long lost freedom, and may serve asa useful model for 
other compositions which may still be required on the same 
jinspiring theme. The style of Mr. Wirt is free from many 
lof those aflectations which deface the composition of far more 
‘ambitious but less successful writers—yet it is highly polished, 
‘and never sacrifices the sense to the sound. We shail recur 
to this latter subject of his style in a future number, when 
other former compositions of his shall be brought at the same 
time under review, from which a more just and comprehen- 
sive estimate may be formed of his powers and qualifications. 

amity tiprAny.—The tenth number of this popular work 
has just been published by the unticing Harpers. “ The Lif 
of Mohammed,” to which the present volume is devoted, is a 
history of no common value. The successive steps by which 
the artful Arabian impostor arrived at the height of power— 
the beauty of the language contained in his Koran, from which 
by way of illustration, copious extracts are made, and more 
than all, the intimate connexion which exists between the pro- 
phecies of the Bible and the career of the great founder of Mo- 
hammedanisim, render this production extremely interesting. 


Tue mvssutmMan.—-Mr. Madden, whose travels in Turkey 
made so deep an umpression on the public mind, has put forth 
a novel under the above title. To its recommendation from! 
the talents of the author, and his perfect knowledge of the 
scenery and locality about which it treats, it adds the charms 
of interesting and characteristic incidents, and a plausible 
and well-developed plot. It is from the press of those judi-| 
cious and select literary caterers, Carey and Lea 


| voice is not qualified for brilliant passages. 


| of art, and so much more of nature in him. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
MISS ROCK’S BENEFIT—MR. THORNE’S FIRST APPEARANCE 
A very fashionable and numerous audience attended the 
representation of the “ Devil’s Bridge’ on Monday evening, 
|when Mr. ‘Thorne, from Drury lane and the English Opera 
{house, London, made his first appearance in America. In 
| England, this gentleman has been much praised as a singer ot 
| buffo music, and for the last six years he has held a prominent 
situation as a vocalist. His voice is a baritone, of good qua 
lity and much sweetness, and his execution of light bass song: 
|is said to be excellent. We were therefore greatly astonished 
at his selection of Count Belino as an opening part; all his 
powers being in the lower notes of the fenor, and the upper 
ones of the bass, he could not possibly have made a more un 
happy choice. Either Figaro, Artabanes, Caspar, the Caliph 
of Bagdad, or any similar character, would have been far more 
appropriate, and have secured, or we are much mistaken, a 
greater share of the public approbation. As an actor, Mr 
Thorne, is inferior to Phillips, but better than Horn. W; 
understand that the determination to fill those parts in 





| opera which are now vacant, and some of which we hav 


enumerated, has induced the manager to engage Mr. Thorne 


| and a consideration forthe great undertaking of doing justic« 


to the opera of Cinderella has been an additional incitement 
Mr. Thorne, we are bappy to add, bears the best testimonials 
and has been universally roceived in the first private musica 
societies in the cities of London, Bath and Edinburgh ; in th: 
latter place he is a universal favourite. Mrs. Austin (Claudine’ 
was the most brilliant sfar of the evening. This lady is in 
creasing in knowledge of the stage; we never heard her sing 
better; she is clearly far beyond any competition in this country 

Mrs. Sharpe was received with enthusiasm, and perfor:ne 

the Countess Rosalvina in her best style. We liked her ballad 
however, a good deal better than her bravura. A contra al! 

Miss Rock actec 
a young lady, whom we believe they called Lauretta, with grac: 
and spirit. In many parts of opera we think this spright! 
and interesting actress would be an acquisition. We hope to s 

her frequently at the Park. The band were attentive and dic 


' 


| their duty 


MR. C. KEAN. 

After a successful engagement at the south, Mr. C. Kea 
has returned to this city, and performs three nights at the Par! 
theatre, previous to his departure for Boston. There is a 
originality of conception, a boldness of delineation, and 
chasteness of style in the representations of this young tra 


gedian, which have secured him a high reputation with tl» 
public of New-York. Those who have not witnessed hi 


Hamlet can form no idea of Mr. K.’s extraordinary power 
It is one of the most beautiful, tranquil, and natural portro! 
tures ever exhibited on the American stage. 

MASTER BURKE. 

This infant Roscius, who has won such golden opinioi 
wherever he has appeared, left Liverpool tor this port on th 
sixteenth ultimo. In looking over our late literary files, wi 
inet the following notice respecting him, which we subjoin 
“We have a very small portion of taste for precocious talent 
we do not like prodigies ; nor do we profess to admire intan' 
Richards and Othellos, however extraordinary they may b 
We felt, however, that, in justice to Master Burke, who ha 
ween for some time performing at the Surrey theatre, an 
who has proved to be the best substitute for Mr. Ellistor 
that could be conveniently found—we felt, from a recollectio: 
which we entertained of his performances at the Haymark: 
four years ago, that he ought not to be suffered to take hi 
leparture for America, whither he is now going, without ¢\ 
torting from us the compliment of a farewell visit. Glad ar 
we that we did so; for we have seldom experienced more ut 
mixed gratification than his performances afforded us. Lit!! 
Burke's talent is quite distinct from the pretensions of most « 
the juvenile wonders that we recollect—there 1s so much ! 
There ts 2 men 





tal maturity in his conceptions, which is very curiously, ant 


| in comedy especially, most laughably, contrasted with his 


personal insignificance. What his age may be we can 


scarcely guess, but his body does not appear to have kept pat 
with his mind. His musical talents are extraordinary; he 
leads the band with admirable nerve and precision—and look 
like our little acquaintance, Tom Thuinb, controlling giant 

We trust that his American career may be prosperous, and 
that he may return to us increased in size, and (what is a! 


| wavs to he feared in these cases) not decreased in attract 
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NUMBER FIVE. 
London, September 17 


Or all the surprising things about London, the most sur-) joining the river. 


prising is the rapid extension of the city itself. Owing to the 
shape of the little island of Manhattan, New-York spreads 
but in one direction, and its enlargement appears perhaps 
greater than it really is, in comparison with other places. 1 
do net know whether it or London increases fastest, in propor- 
tion to their present extent—that is, I do not know which will 
double its present size in the least time, but I should think it 
would be a pretty near match. If this place continues to go 
on at the rate it has done for the last twenty years, it will soon 
be twice the size of Paris, allowing for that city’s growth at 
its present rate in the meantime ; for in addition to the new 
houses that are erected here, the environs being thickly 
settled, the city every now and then swallows up a village or a | 
small town of two or three hundred houses. Even Primrose- | 


hill, the Parnassus of Cockaigne, and the rural retreat of its contain a low resident population, for they consist chiefly of 
large warehouses and taverns; but they swarm with porters, | 
surrounded with brick and mortar, and taverns and gin-shops | draymen, coachmen, watermen, and other varieties of perhaps | 
will circle round its very base. ‘The formerly country towns) as finished blackguards as are to be found in the known world i 


citizens from time immemorial, will in a very little time be | 


of Hempstead and Highgate will in a few years become incor. || 


If as much depends, as it is said there does, on first im 
pressions, the many various accounts of London may be very 
satisfactorily accounted for. A stranger, with extravagant 
notions of the greatness of the metropolis, enters it at the 


west-endand finds his expectations exceeded ; but I can easily 


| conceive that stranger’s disappointment if, approaching it 


from sea, he lands (as he must do) at any of the streets ad- 
He finds them narrow, dirty, confined 
places, worse than the worst he has left behind him in his 


native town. His ears are stunned with the swearing of 


draymen and the noise of ponderous waggons drawn by the 
heaviest and bulkiest breed of horses in the world, and his 
life is ever and anon put in jeopardy where two of those 
waggons have to pass each other; every three or four yards 
he has to step from off the footpath and wade in the mud in 
consequence of the said footpath being too narrow for a couple 
of people to pass abreast—vexed and annoyed he looks up at 
the tall grim houses on each side which almost shut out the 
light of day, and exclaims—“ and this is London !” 


an uncertainty respecting the nght road, his stock of pleasur- 
able sensations is greatly augmented. These streets do not 


Eastcheap, where one John Falstaff and the hopeful heir 


A gentleman one day having, for want of a better analogy, 
called man a little world, was challenged to make out the re 


semblance by a bevy of belles, who were distractedly fond ot 
poetry : 
Man is a little world; in faith ’tis true, 
The same ingredients go to make the two 
His tears are April showers that steal away ; 
His smiles the sunshine of an April day ; 
Like morning is his transient blash of shame, 
Like noon his passions bursting into flame ; 
Like evening’s gloom his pale and slow decay, 
Like midnight darkness his last dying day ; 
His head’s a hill with matted grass o‘e1grown, 
His veins are rivers, and his heart a stone. 


Another gentleman, who was excessively addicted to music 
but who was occasionally overheard in a matrimonial discord 





Should | 
there happen to be a drizzly shower of rain, and the stranger feels | 


with his wife, having one day asserted that harmony was 
jnothing but a series of discords properly arranged, occasioned 
| the following lines : 

Says fiddling Tom, all harmony is nought 

But discords well arranged and finely wrought ; 


If this were true, then Tom’s cross wite and be 
Would make a most delicious harmony. 


|| A certain musician, who gave a concert at the Springs 
| having made himself ridiculous by his vanity and imperti 
nence, was despatched by the following broadside : 

Fiddlers most like their empty fiddles are, 

And should be treated with the seli-same cart ; 


The concert over, and the supper come, 
Both should be put in cases and sent home 





|| A young fellow, who passed for a first-rate wit at evening 


porated with and known but as parishes of the leviathan city 3] apparent, Henry Prince of Wales, used to hold their mid-|; parties, was one night observed to be perfectly silent. Anen 


the same as Islington, Hoxton, Somer’s-town, and a dozen | 


, -~ oo.) 4 
other villages of former times are now. Houses are built for | streets. If they had used the same kind of dray-horses then | 
miles along all the principal roads leading into London—these | that they do now, it would have been impossible for Falstaff | 
are speedily intersected by other roads, and the spaces be-| and a horse to have passed each other in many places—one | 


night revels, adjoins, and is but one degree better than these 


tween are covered with houses alinost immediately. And yet | of the parties must have given way. Since that tine what 
° . ° | 2 ° of 
Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, Goldsmith, and the grandfathers | strange and picturesque generations of men—the heroes of his- 


and great-grandfathers of the present generation used to think || tory and romance—have trod the same narrow, dirty streets ! | 
The bitter and bloody followers of the York and Lancastrian 


London a large place ; and the political economists, alarmists, | 


and croakers of those times were wont to cry out about the | 
| 


factions—the bigots of Queen Mary's time—the staid, grave 


head’s growing too large for the body, and prophesy innu- | citizens of Elizabeth’s—the dashing and dissipated cavaliers 


merable evils as the unavoidable consequence thereof. 
The superior order, beauty, and cleanliness of the modern | 
style of constructing houses, and the great proportion of fine, 


large buildings, must strike the most unobservant. Regent- | and George I., and so on down to the very choice specimens of | 
It is humanity to whom it seems to be abandoned, 


street is one unbroken succession of princely edifices 
not a straight street, but has a graceful sweep in a semi-cir- | 
cular direction, and there is not an acute angle in its whole 


of Charles the First'’s—the stern puritans of Oliver Cromwell's || 


—the gay gallants and silken courtiers of Charles the Second’s 
—the full bag-wigs and embroidery of the days of Queen Ann 


Until there be a sufficient ingress of living matter to dilate 


upon, I will send you, from time to time, some account of | 
] 


range; for where it is crossed by other streets, the four corner such public buildings and places in and about London, as I 


houses are built so as to form nearly a circle, which, together 
with its extreme breadth, gives tt a mostimposing appearance. 
Yet this street, in its turn, is far inferior to what is called the 
Park Crescent, and the clusters of terraces round the Regent's 
Park. It is quite a pleasure to walk along such public ways 
and view such buildings. ‘he foot walks are more than the 
breadth of a street in the old times, and are a clear gain to 
the poorer classes, being furnished for the accommodation ot 
all at the expense of the rich. This is the west end, or 
fashionable part of the town. The large squares which used | 
formerly to be inhabited by the fashionables, are now, for the 


may think amusing or interesting. €. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
GOOD THINGS 


Sad and done at the Springs during the last season. 


BY PETRONEL FLASH, ESQ. 
Continued 
Ture were at one time upwards of three dozen inspired 


young fellows at the Springs, all of whom wrote verses, some 


most part, occupied by the middling classes of tradesmen, and |of which had no meaning, and others were incomprehensible. 


probably in the course of another generation will be let in 
tenements! Be they inhabited, however, by whom they may, 
they will always remain useful ornaments to the city. It is 
truly refreshing in strolling about the streets of London, to 
turn down some small alley or other, and unexpectedly find 
yourself in a fine large square amid pure air and vegetation. | 
Some of them are of such an extent and so thickly planted, 
that a man in the middle of them might fancy himself in the 
country, as he is not visible to, nor has he a view of the 
people passing on the side-walks 
does it seem in the citizens of New-York to crowd a city, 
destined to be one of the largest on the face ofthe globe, into 
the smallest possible compass. It appears as if they exerted 
all their ingenuity to do what ought not to be done, and build 
their houses of all shapes and sizes so as to make the most of 
their pigmy lots. Ido not know who has the management 
of those affairs, but there must be gross mismanagement, and 
short-sighted avarice that ultimately defeats its own ends, 
somewhere. Doubtless the present generation think them- 
selves very knowing and acute; but their grandsons, when 
they come to find themselves stewed, as in an oven, with 
every breath of pure air carefully excluded, will curse the 
folly and grasping cupidity of their ancestors, and, perhaps, 
in their wrath be led to speak irreverently of the honourable 
corporations of former times. Really the newspaper press 
ought to infuse a little more public spirit into the worthy men 
who construct houses and lay out streets, and teach them, if 
possible, to look ‘beyond the ignorant present,” 


What miserable policy | 


The following lines may furnish a specimen of their talents: 


When Neptune's blasts and Boreas’ blazing storm 
When Triten’s pitehfork cut off Vulean’s horns 
When Aolus’ boisterous sunbeams grew so dark 





Phat Mars m moonshine could not hit his mark, & 
ANOTHER. 

Like tot tane of unspoke spe ‘ 

Or ike a lobster clad in logic breech: 

Ow lhe the gray frreze of a crimson cat 

Or like a mooncall ina slipshed ha 

ty ike a shadow when the sun is gone 

tw li 1 thought that ne‘er was thought upor 

Even suchis man who, breathless, without do 

spoke to small purpose when his tongue was out, & 


Almost every pane of glass at Congress-hall was sorely 
searified by diamond pencils, until the excellent landlord, 
who is one of the very best-natured men in the world, at 
length threatened to make them pay for spoiling his windows 
One morning, to the astonishment of eve ry body, the Inspired 
throng was missing, and the mystery was soon explained by 
the following lines, written on the only pane of glass that 
had escaped being consecrated to the niuses : 


B sus! the 


warn 


how thick the 

\ rones, bo honey and all bum 
Like clouds of insects still they buzz alor 

In one eternal, vapid, stale sing-song 

Line after line their tiny wits dispense, 
Married in rhyme, but yet divorced in sense 
The same in syllables, and teet and measur 
The meaning 4 most rich and hidden treasure 

t through the depths of midnight must be s 
e same derkness that the author thought 


& tunetul bard 





Pheir lines, like man and wife, limp side by side 
Yet two opposing wills the pair divide 

Ov like two barren banks of sickly green, 

A thick mud puddle sleeping sound between, 


|| vious gentleman accounted for it on the following hypothesis 
Losing his list of many a stall-fed joke, 

Will stupid sat all night and never spoke ; 

What wonder Will so very silent sits, 

When the poor devil has just lost his wits 


THE MONKEY GENTLEMAN. 
|| The following fines were accidentally dropt where th¢ 
writer was pretty sure they would be found. They were uni 
} versally applied to a young fellow who had made the tour ot 
|| Europe to great advantage, having seen nothing but the face ot 
} countries, and brought home nothing but their empty words 


A monkey, caught in Borneo, 

| Had travelled Europe through and through 
| Pick’d up the fashions one by one, 

} And grew a first-rate man of ton; 

Could dance the waltz with such an air! 
Smoke his cigar, and drink, and swear ; 
Die o’er a soit Halian strain, 

Revive, then die—and die again ; 
Adored himselt, and ne’er could pass 
Without a glance—a looking giass ; 

Had whiskers too, from ear to ear, 
Ogicd each fair one with a leer, 

i! Perfumed his handkerchief, took snuf 
And wore his dicky all fuil-puff 

In short, in dress, in shape, and air, 

Me shamed the beaux and charmed ‘he fau 
Until at lengh—the story ran— 

It was no pug but a gentleman ; 

So easy is it to transmute 

Into a puppy, a smart brute ; 

But to be useful and aman, 

Is more than beau or monkey can 


|| The following case was propounded to two famous lawyers, 
'then on a visit to the Springs. The gentlemen of the long 
robe left the matter undecided, whether from its innate in 
tricacy or the omission of the fee, is somewhat doubtful 

A tailor asked, “If la suit would buy?” 

lanswer'd, “I've no money, sir, not L”’ 

“TH take your word for’t,”’ said he with a smil 

Ttook the suit, and gave my word the while 

Now tell me Messrs. Lawyers if you can, 

Arn | indebted to this generous man? 





Will Dormouse was one of the laziest, wittiest, best-natured 


‘fellows in the world; but he never could get up in time for 


breakfast, notwithstanding he desired his wife to wake him 
every morning at sunrise. ‘The following dialogue was over 
heard between them the morning of their leaving the Springs 


Come, rouse your cries Fan to lazy Will, 





The sun is up, vet here you re snoring sul! 
Well, what of that cries Will, with halt shut eve 
The sun has farther much to go than I 


The following was written on a jolly, fat, good-natured 
centleman, whose circumference far exceeded his altitude 


t lane, and courteou 
pate, my pretty 
1, “ithink y 


go in to-day 








The following incident, it is said, occurred to a pedants 
fockhead, who bored every body at the Springs with his 
tscholarship. Vil not swear, however, that the story was not 
made for him : 


lava rt 





Gradus on a sporting vovage did take, 
To see a friend shoot geese upon the lake, * 
When they came nigh them, un Greek Gradus said 
see! there they are!” and straight away they fled 
Pshaw aid the sportsman, “wheretore did you speak 
“Why who the devil thought that geese knew Greek ?” 
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needs 








|| “(Let us be kites and hawks ourselves,” said the jenny || was continuing to speak, but bis guardian told me that when 





——EEEEEEEE 





___ Beaenresr CLSOTas. i wrens. j\in this state Hauser understood nothing. At length, after 
> - “ Let us leave man to pick up his own caterpillars,” said || some minutes, he raised bis head and said to me, “I have 
SHE SSSSAR AND THE SURES the sparrows; “the world will come toan end without us.” | before heard these words, will you repeat some of them 

“Wuat a miserable world is this!” exclaimed Karoun, the | « jt will! it will!” screamed all the little birds. | again ?”’ I introduced among others the word sez, (one hun 
beggar, as he sat one day at the gates of the city of Bagdad, |) At this point of the dream and debate, Karoun fancied he! dred.) “ Ob, that is a great number,” said he, and began to 
“were I to make it over again, I would exceedingly mend it! | thus addressed the congress of birds : l' reflect. I next uttered, but in a careless tone, the Hungarian 


My world should contain no kings and certainly no cadis— | « with the exception of the eagle and owl, who, todo them) oath, Besmanateremtete. He trembled, and in great terror 
every one should do that which was right in his own eyes— | justice, are sensible, well-behaved bipeds, you are a set of said, “That's the word which the man spoke during the 
it should be possible to <et money without working for it—|/)ycolent, foolish, half-witted creatures, not worthy of wearing voyage, ev« ry time he struck me. It is a villanous word, and 
and knowledge without learning. Allah! what a miserable | pathers, Listen now to reason; und since birds cannot ought not to be uttered.” 
world isthis. Of what use are the tribes of children, forever |, blush, hide your heads under your wings for shame. In the]| When M. de Pirch used, as it were accidentally, the Polish 
interrupting one with their noisy play? Without doubt we | gipst place, Mr. Parrot, it every bird is to live in a gilt cage || word Matha, (mother,) the countenance of Gaspard brighten 
should be rid of some thousands—and their mothers: why }and hang up in a drawing room, pray where is man to live! ed up—“ It is mother,” exclaimed this wretehed orphan, with 
are women such tender delicate creatures? In my world they | himself ? In the second place, 1 ask Mr. Crow whether he! the most animated expression. He was similarly affected by 
should be as strong as horses, and dig and plant, and go ‘© || clears the farmer’s fields of worms trom love to the farmer or! the Hungarian word signifying father ; and when M. de Pireh 
battle like their husband. Then, with regard to go!d and sil-'| the desire of a good meal? Thirdly, if any of you, after a! said to him, in the same language, “Come, my dear—come 
ver and precious stones, there should be plenty for every one, | reasonable enjoyment of life, object to being killed to feed! my child,” Gaspard remembered that it was thus he was 
or else none at all—and the same of palaces, fine horses, and |man, why, I ask, may not the grubs and flies also object to) spoken to by his female servant, of whom, until this conver 
rich clothes. As to diseases and misfortunes, I would abolish being killed to feed you? Fourthly, if you were all of one) sation with M. de Pireh, he had lost the recollection. 
them altogether, just as I would do away with poisons, preci- | kind—all eagles, or all kites—would there not be ten times! His present guardian, Counsellor Biberrach, treats him as 
pices, storms, earthquakes, and whatever else tends to shorten || nur fighting among you than there now is? And what, I) his son, and since the late atte mpt made on him two armed 
life. Oh, what a beautiful world I could make of this! I feel || demand, must you live upon? Fifthly, if you object to dying | persons are stationed in the anti-chan:ber, and one accom: 
inclined however, for a nap at present, so I will remove to \hegetinn, and yet treble your numbers every year, how is panies him wherever he goes abroad. Walking fatigues him, 
yonder grove for the benefit of the shade. || the world to hold you all. And as tor you, sparrows, chaf- | put he rides admirably. His sense of smelling, and mor 
The self-complacent beggar accordingly stretched himself | finches, larks, wrens, &c. who is it that steals man’s corn, particularly during the first year that he was at Nuremberg, 
beneath a large plane tree, and presently fell into a sound jeats his cherries, and picks his peas? Little mischievous | was more acute than is ever found in human beings. For e 
slumber, in which slumber he was visited with the following || varlets as you are, your lives are forteited fifty times betore jong time he had no idea of distances, and would reach out 
dream. He fancied himself where he was lying under a plane || they are taken! Lastly, 1 entreat you all, trom the eagle, pis hands to touch objects which were ve ry far removed trom 
tree; but he also imagined he heard an extraordinary noise | down to the tomtit, to look away from your own individual |! him. His smelling, however, was remarkably acute. One 
among the branches. On lifting up his eyes to discover the || interest to the interest of that world of which you form so) day he was suddenly seized with pain, perspiration flowed 
cause, he found the tree filled with all manner of birds, || «mall a portion. 1 do assure you it is infinitely better on the trou his forehead, and he trembled in every amb. The cause 
streaming, singing, whistling, and chattering. They were whole that you should difler trom each other just as you do— | was soon discovered ; it was a dead mouse that lay at some 
more vociferous than all the beggars of Bagdad, and grievously || that some should be strong, some weak, some beautiful, some | distance from him. On anothes day, when approaching e 





annoyed our friend Karoun. ugly ; some wear fine coats, some plain ones. Now begone, | cemetery, he was sensibly atlected by the smeil, although at 

By and by the tree became quiet; the birds ranged them- |jevery one of you—and instead of wishing to amend nature, such a distance that it must have been unperceptible to ordi 
selves on the boughs in companies, according to their kind ; || try to mend your own manners.” nary men. Polish words strike him as forcibly as certain 
and the beggar discovered that it was a parliament of birds,|| In a few minutes all was silent. It was now Karoun’s turn, tiungarian expressions. He immediately understood mor 
met to deliberate on the state of the feathered world. |\to be reproved. He dreamed that a tall figure stood by his Avchany, (my dear.) The writer of this notice earnestly 

The golden eagle sat aloft in silent majesty, and a venerable H side, and said in a stern voice— hopes that the magistrates of Nuremberg, who have so ge ne 
horned owl opened the business of the meeting by entreating || “Presumptuous mortal! thou hast had no patience with | rously adopted this youth, will exert themselves to remove the 
the members to conduct the debate with decorum, and bear)\the folly of the birds, yet thine own is far greater. Thou ) veil which covers his earlier history Eugiish Journal 


in mind that wisdom was never confined to birds of one gene- || mend the world! Thy mending would be destruction. Were 
ration. He was followed by a superb red and green jarrot, | there no disease and no misfortune, how could man exercise 
who scratched his head and spoke as follows: “1 conceive || the virtues which fit him for paradise? As to death, is it not 
that for many ages birds have been grossly used by nature, |\a blessing to the virtuous? And if thou art wicked, is it not Previously to his elevation to the sovereignty Jerome Buona 
and I hail the meeting of the present assembly that the rights || thine own fault? If all possessed riches, who must work ?) parte led a life of dissipation, at Paris, and was much in the 
and privileges of all who have claws and beaks are about to|| And if no one had riches, who must pay for that work? If abit of frequenting the theatres and other public places of 
be better understood. Ido not speak for myself. My fate||every one was wise, who must learn? And if every one) amusement. He had formed an intimacy with some young 
makes me the associate of man, and the favourite of ladies. || were ignorant, who must teach? Thou thinkest the world authors at that time in vogue for their wit and reckless gaiety 
am fed with dainties, and observe all that passes in dining i would be happier if there were no laws or rulers—no such On theevening after his nomination tothecrownot Westphalia 
and drawing rooms. For myself 1 have little reason to com-!|thing! Where there are two battles there would be twenty; ie met two of his jovial companions just as he was leaving 
plain. I speak as a patriot—why should not all birds have where there are five robberies there would be fifty; and for the theatre. “ My dear fellows,” said he, “ 1 am delighted to 
the privileges of parrots? Is it not gross partiality that we’ one lazy, discontented vagabond, like thyself, there would be) see you: I suppose you know that I have been created king 





| A ROVAL DILEMMA, 


alone should have gilt cages ?” \|athousand. Go about thy business, Karoun! and instead of | of We stphalia 7?” “ Yes, sire, and permit us to be among th 
The speaker ceased amid tremendous applause. | wishing to mend the world, try to mend thine own manners.” | first to—" “Eh! what! you are ceremonious methinks ; 
Thecrow spoke next. “I agree with the parrot,” said he, This dream made Karoun a wiser man. He gave up being! that might pass were J surrounded by my court, but, at pre 


in blaming nature, but I disagree with him as to his mode of | a beggar, and hiring himself toa fisherman, he became a con-| sent, away with form, and let’s have the same friendship, the 
harging her with injustice. The evil lies deeper. There || tented and a respectable member of society. Porcign Magazine | same free and easy gaiety as before; and now let's be off to 


ught to be no gilt cages, no fine plumage, no sweet voices —_ supper.” Jerome, upon this, took his triends to one of the 
among us. Why is one kind of bird to be exalted over an THE MYSTERIOUS FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. | best resfauvrafeure in the Palats Royal. ‘The triochatted and 
other? and yet this will ever be the case while these vain and The following particulars respecting Gaspard Hauser, the laughed, and said and did a thousand of those foolish thing 


useless distinctions remain in force. Why am I to serve the) Nuremberg youth, appear in the Nouvelle Revue Germanique, | Which, when unpremeditated, are sodelighttul. Conversation 

’ . - - 

sarmer, by clearing his fields of grubs and worms, and be con- jand are said to have been furnished by M. Hitzig, the editor, tt may be stLppose d, Was not hept up Without drinking. When 
) 


sidered a low-lived bird, only because Iam useful? while the | of the Annales de la Justice Criminelle. Many circum. the wine began to take effect My good triends,” said Jerome, 
lightingale must be admired because she—sings. Why does’! stances combine to strengthen the belief that young Hauser| “why should we quit each other? if you approve of my 


not man write poetry about me? What is the nightingale but |is connected with a distinguished family, and that when a/ proposal, you ill accompany me You C. shall be my 
a bird like myself? is not she’— child he received the commencement of a classical education, | seerctary; as for you, P.. whe are tond of books, | appont 

Here he was called to order, and a beautiful dove spoke | He recollects among other things the two first verses of the you my librarian The arrangement was acce;ted, and 
next. “IT donot complain,” said she, “of what the preceding || ode of Horace, beginning with Difugere Nives. The jour- | instantly ratified over a trosh bottle of champagne At last 


orators have complained. My regret is, that distinction does | nals have mentioned a dame Bonval or Valbon, residing at) the party began to think of returning, and ecailed for the bill 
not make amends tor conscious weakness. What signify my | Pesh, in Hungary, who, they suspect, has some knowledge |, Jerome produced his purse; but the king of Westphalia, whose 


le » " yz » > a) - > " » ' ’ 
lelicate plumage and tender note, while I want the eagle's of Hauser’s birth. M. de Pirch, who understands a little of) royal treasury had not as yet been established on a regular 


wing and hawk’s eye ?” | the Hungarian language, determined on uttering a few words | footing, could find only two louis, which formed but a small 

Here the owl attempted to speak, but was prevented by al of it to him, in order that he might see whether he retained portion of two hundred francs, the amount of the restaura 
magpie. * My case,” suid the chatterer, “is harder still.) any recollection of it. He found Hauser engaged in writing! teur's demand. The new diguities, by clubbing their worldly 
My plumage is beautiful, but no one will own it; 1 talk, but )a Latin theme. He is a well made youth, robust, although! wealth, could muster about three francs. What was to be 
no one will listen to me. 1 am a persecuted bird—an envied | of small stature. He has fair hair, curling naturally, a very} done? At one o'clock in the morning, where could resources 
zenius.” fair complexion, an aqueline nose, and blue and pe nsive eyes, |, be found? It was, at last, dened ¢ xpedient to send for the 

Here the magpie was interrupted by a sparrow. “ Why am ||] rarely, said M. de Pirch, saw a countenance change so! ‘waster of the house, and to acquaint him how matters stood 
Ito be shot for a dumpling any more than th: red-breast ?” jrapidly its expression of the most liv: ly satisfaction and of || He seemed to take the frolic in good part, and merely request 


And why,” said the lark, “am I to be roasted, any more |’ confidence to the most profound meditation. I addressed some | ed to know the names of the gentlemen who had done him 





‘han the nightingale ?” | questions to him respecting his studies ; I asked him whether «the honour to sup at his house. “1 am secretary to the king 
“Why are we to be preyed upon bv kites and hawks?’ |! he had as yet learned arithmetic, and then, as if by chance, |) of Westphalia.” And I librarian to his majesty.” “Ex 
ried all the birds in a chorus. || pronounced the Hungarian words, “ Ody, kaldo, harom,” | cellent!’ cried the restaurateur, who now set his customers 

Ect us rebel,” said the tomtits (one, two, three.) He instantly fell into a deep reverie. 1) down for ch ary und that noodle yonder # no doubt the 
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SSS 
king of West; halia himself?” “ Precisely,” said Jerome, I!) Crescent—The national ensign of the Turks, surmounting | than by its qualities, It is as the fragrance, independent of the 
am the king of Westphalia.’ “Gentlemen, you are pleased/ the domes and minarets attached to their mosques, as the} freshness and complexion of the rose; as the light on the 
to be facetious, but we shall see presently how the commissary | cross does the churches of the Roman catholics in christian! cloud; as the bloom on the cheek of beauty, of which the 
of police will relish the joke.” ‘“ For heaven’s sake!” ex-| countries. This peculiar and universal use of the crescent! possessor is unconscious until this charm has been seen by its 
claimed Jerome, who began to dislike the aspect of the affair,! is said to have owed its origin to the fact, that at the time of) influence on others; it is the internal golden flame of the 





“make no noise ; since you doubt us, I leave you my watch,| Mohammed's flight from Mecca to Medina the moon was new.| opal; a something that may be extracted from the thing in 
which is worth ten times the amount of your bill;’ at the! Hence the half moon is commemorative of that event. | which it appears, without changing the quality of its sub. 
same time giving the host a maguificent watch, which had! Sublime Porte—This title, which is freyuently applied to} stance, its form, or its affinities. Galt’s Byron 
Court Journal.| the court, cabinet, or executive department of the Onement 

| 





been a present froin Napoleon. 


| empire, is derived, as the words import, from a lofty arched A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 





A KIND OF CALEB QUOTEM. gateway of splendid construction, forming the principal|) The favourite valet de chambre of the King of Spain died 
) » an: > 7 P ary harac » » " "gs . i vale > is 8 S, > ivale . . ° . . 
Fox, the Brighton manage r, Was a very odd character. Me }« ntrance to the seraglio, or palace. It isa phrase equivalent | lately—of apoplexy, it is said, but rumour also assigns his 
was a kind of Caleb Quotem in real life. He could combine) to “ Court of St. James,” “Court of St. Cloud,” &c. | death to his own hand, in a fit of vexation, in consequence of 
twenty occupations without being clever in one; a pretty) _—_—_— | the following incident. The king and queen being engaged 
. . | 5 4 : 
general characteristic of country managers in those days. He) SHAKSPEARE AND BYRON. | in a game of chess together, Ferdinand rose from the table 


was actor, fiddler, painter, machinist, and taylor, besidescheck!) That Byron wrote best when he wrote ot himself and of for the purpose of quitting the room for a few minutes, and 
taker and bill sticker, on occasions. He prided himself more) his own, has probably been already made sufficiently appa-) desired his favourite, Meras, who was present, to continue 
especially on his talents as a painter, He had executed all) rent. In this respect he stands alone and apart from all other the game with her majesty. To this the queen objected in 
his own scenery, (as he executed all his own characters) and poets, and this peculiarity extended much further over all his. the most lively and pointed terms, referring to the offensive 
accomplished in person the embellishments ot the house. |, works, than merely to those which may be said to have re- impropriety of a common “douestic” being placed on such 
; > Fy 2 . y » . ‘J = : 4 ! “or . . . . . 
She ridan was down at Brighton one sunmer, and Fox, de- quired him to be thus personal. The great distinction, mdeed, | terms of familiarity with the wife of his master; and she in- 
sirous of showing him some civility, took him all over the!|of his merit consists in that singularity. Shakspeare in || vited the Count de Transtamare (the only other person pre 
theatre, and exhibited its beauties. “There, Mr. Sheridan, drawing the materials of his dramas from tales and history, ‘| sent) to continue the game in the absence of the king. Me- 
a3 he, “1 constructed this stage—I_ built and painted those has, with wonderful art, given from his own invention and | ras immediately retired, and was the next morning but one 
> P —- genase 0 “ ???) ws » > ? 
en s,and 1 painted all these scenes. Did you?’ said imagination the fittest and most appropriate sentiments and || found dead. Literary Gazett 
Sheridan, surveying them rapidly ; “well, I should not have language; and admiration at the pertection with which he | or. : 
» ie . i ’ . . | 7 
known you were a Fox by your brush, Bernard. has accomplished this, can never be exhausted. ‘The difference | POPE PIUS THE SIXTH. 
TITLES OF THE | between Byron and Shakspeare consists in the curious accident, || He was any thing but a bigot, and had many amiable qua 
. P angi ° if it may be so called, by which the former was placed in) lities. When he was a prisoner at Valence, orders were given 
The following lst ot names aud Utes trequently occurring : ; mary . AF * wi 
be iaeeeiiiitiia einen al bu pr care ’ thd © ‘circumstances which taught him to feel in himself the very | to the military commander, Colonel M., of the most rigorous 
connexion p aflairs o e gether w ? . ; . | ~ 
airs RC COR, LOMSNEE WHA heir ||. ntiments that he has ascribed to his characters. Shaks-|/ character. ‘The colonel softened them down to the utmost oi 
ety mological inport, will not be deemed uninteresting at the ; . eras é 
resent time peare created the feelings of his, and with such excellence, | his power, short of positive neglect of duty and disobedience 
¥ : ‘ | that they are not only probable to the situations, but give to! Of this generous conduct the pope was duly sensible ; but al 
Mohammed, Ahmed—From Hamad ; praised, highly cele- mallet ip & - nige ‘a : ie oe 
PY I the personifications the individuality of living persons. Byron's) most afraid of noticing it, lest he should commit his benefac- 
. hed o are scarcely less so ; but with him there was no invention, only! tor. The night betore he died, however, he sent tor this offi 
Moslem, Mussuiman, Islam, Islanusni—All from the same A - : . 
|, experience, and when he attempts to express more than he has cer, and presenting him with a superb silver gilt cup (rescued 
root, Aslam; signifying to yleid up, dedicate, consecrate en- le 
: . | Galt. ||from the papal treasury) he begged of him to accept it, as a 
lirely to the service of religion. a . 

. memorial of the donor’s gratitude and esteem. Colonel M., 
Koran—From Aara, to read; the reading, legend, or that | ail | sentions tasine 
hich ought to be read i} MRS. FITZHERBERT. from whom I had the anecdote, felt a conscientious hesitation 

w ic . sy | 
—_ i 4 , —_ * _— iti ? his bt at accepting so valuable a present from his illustrious pri 
Caliph—A successor; from the Hebrew Chalaph ; to be This lady was so deeply afiected when informed of his von, a ane oentniee  sprcnting Saienhe anda is 
ai Ne de . . . il a * . : 
changed, to succeed, to pass round in a revolution, majesty's death, that she has ever since been confined to her|/""""" Py I A ~ aay gtk oon 
j of religion Perhaps your holiness,” he said, “is not 


Sultan—Onginally trom the Chaldaic Soltan ; signifying] chamber, very seriously ill; and from her advanced age and_ inom, “ene aie Pape si these A 
: |jconsequent infirmities, her recovery is considered doubtful, | @¥4re that you are making this valuable and almost conse- 


. ~ » , 
| Her maiden name was Smith; her father, a Roman Catholic |/¢T#ted present to a heretic. 1 am of the church of Geneva? 
| “és aa ; 0? « > » . 
gentleman, of an ancient and respectable family; and pre- What has that to do with it ?” said the pope, with a flash of 
viously to her connexion with the prince she had been twice imation. Then after closing his heavy eyes, he added in 
| : »>yhaus : . , , all 
| married ; on the first occasion, when only fifteen years of age, |" tone ot « xhaustion, but with solemnity, “are we not all 


himself known, he is always comparatively feeble. 





authority, dominion, principality. 

Vizier— An assistant. 

Hadj—Pilgrimage ; Hadji, one who makes the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 


Saracen—Ety mology doubtful; supposed to be from Sarak, . RG ea 
to steal; a inion - robber. “ * "to Mr, Weld, the proprietor of Lulworth-castle (the place as- ||the children of the same father ? Lady Morgar 
’ ’ ° ; . a 
Hejira, or Hejra—The Flight; applied emphatically to signed to the ex-king, Charles the tenth, as a residence, ) who oun 
! ae “* 


Mohammed's thyht from Mecca to Medina. died without issue in less than a year after marrioge,and his | . si 
Mufti—Vhe principal head of the Muhommedan religion, | ©t#tes passed to his brother Thomas, father of Dr. Weld, | ‘The age from the preface to the new edition of Ivan 

and the resolver of all doubtful points of the law. An officer) Whom the pope has lately invested with the dignity of cardi- hoe: “The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an old rhyme 
|} nal. ‘The lady was again married before she had reached her All novelists have had occasion, at some time or other, to 
wish, with Falstaff, that they knew where a commodity oi 
good names was to be had. On such an occasion the author 
chanced to call to memory a rhyme recording three names o! 
the manors forfeited by the ancestor of the celebrated Hamp 

den, for striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket 

when they quarrelled at tennis :— 


of great dignity in the Turkish empire. } : 

Inam—A kind of priest atiached to the mosque, whose duty ‘entieth year, to Mr. Fitzherbert; but in little more than 
They, three years she was again a widow, and remained single until 
,.|,the period when the heir apparent to the crown saw and was 
| fascinated by her charms, then ripened into maturity, and 


it is occasionally to expound a passage of the koran. 
at the same time, usually follow some more lucrative employ- 
ment. 
Moollah—The Moollahs form what is called the Ulema, or|they were privately married, according to the forms both of 
body of doctors in theology and jurisprudence, who are en-| the Protestant and Catholic church. The Roman Catholic 

‘Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 


trusted with the guardianship of the laws of the empire, and! priest who married them consulted his safety by quitting : ' 
from whose number the mufti is chosen. }England immediately afterwards, and he was wel! provided he ae oo 

Emtr—Lineal descendants of the prophet himself, distin- |r another country. A separation, induced by prudential And glad he could escape sé 
guished by wearing turbans of deep sea-green, the colour |}©onSiderations, afterwards took place ; but there seems, not- ‘The word suited the author's purpose in two material respect: 
peculiar to all the race of Mohammed. They have special! withstanding, to have been a strong mutual attachment ;and | for first, it had an ancient English sound; and, secondly 
immunities on the score of their descent, and one of them) *fter the prince's unhappy marriage with, and separation jt conveyed no indication whatever of the nature of the story 
carries the green standard of the prophet when the grand/|!ftom, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, the connexion Was He presumes to hold this last quality to be of no small impor 
Seignior appears in any public solemnity. renewed, ‘The lady has for many years lived in comparative |\tance, What is called a taking utle, serves the direct interes 

Pasha—The title given to the provincial governors. A Tetirement; she had an allowance of six thousand pounds 4) o¢ the bookseller or publisher, who by this means sometimes 
pasha is toa province or pashalic, what the sultan is to the Yeat from the king, the continuance ot which has been secured | sts an edition while it is yet passing the press. But if the 
empire, except that the judicial power is in the hands of the '\t® her upon his majesty’s death. She has been on terms Of author permits an over degree of attention to be drawn to his 
cadis, the provincial magistrates. The tails of a pasha are iMtimacy with most of the other members of the royal family, \ work ere it has appeared, he places himself in the embarrass 
the standards which he is allowed to carry; one of three tails | Seth male and female, and has received from them visits Of jn condition of having excited a degree of expectation whic! 
. condolence since the death of their royal brother. English paper if he proves unable to satisfy, is an error fatal to his literar) 
reputation. Besides, when we meet such a title as the Gun 
GENIUS, powder Plot, or any other connected with general history 
each reader, before he has seen the book, has formed to him 
self some particular idea of the sort of manner in which tl 


is one of three standards, which number gives the power of 
life and death. 

Reis Effendi—This officer may be termed the hizh chan 
cellor of the Ottoman empire. He is at the head of a class of Genius of every kind belongs to some innate temperament; 


attorneys which at this time contains the best informed men,,it does not necessarily imply a particular bent, because that 
of the nation. }may possibly be the effect of circumstances; but without) story is to be conducted, and the nature of the amusemen' 


Seraglio—This word is derived from Serai, a term of Per-| question, the peculiar quality is inborn, and particular to the which he is to derive from it. In this he is probably disap 
sian origin, signifying a palace. It is therefore improperly) individual. All"hear and see much alike; but there is an | pointed, and in that case may be naturally disposed to visi’ 
used as synonymous with harem, the apartments of the wo-! indefinable though wide difference between the ear of a mu- upon the author of the work the unpleasant feelings thus ¢x 
men. The seraglio is, in strictness of speech, the place where} sician, or the eye of a painter, compared with the hearing and ‘cited. In such a case, the literary adventurer is censured, 
the court of the grand seignioris held; but it so happens that) seeing organs of ordinary men; and it is in something like | not for having missed the mark at which he himself aime? 
at Constantinople this building includes the imperial harem | that difference in which genius consists. Genius is, however, | but for not having shot off his shaft in a direction he new 
within its walls ‘an ingredient of mind, more easily described by its effects ‘thoucht of” 
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a 
DUKE OF ORLEANS A SCHOOLMASTER. 

A short time before the Duc d’Orleans left England, during | 
his last sojourn, he received an invitation for the anniversary 
dinner of the Society of Schoolmasters. Unable to attend, 
he addressed a letter to the treasurer, inclosing a liberal do 
nation to the charity, and in which he was pleased to observe, 
“That, among the motives which made him feel an attach- 
ment to schoolmasters, was that of having been himself once 
a member of the profession. It was one of the many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune which had fallen to his lot, that at a period of 
severe distress and persecution, he had the good luck of being 
admitted as teacher in a college, where he gave lessons regu- 
larly for the space of eight months. He hoped, therefore, that 
the ‘Society for the Relief of Distressed Schoolmasters’ would 
permit him to tender his mite as a fellow-schoolmaster.” This 





| 


donation was afterwards repeated ; and the correspondence, | 


which is preserved by the society, is said to be remarkable for 
the elegance of the hand-writing, as well as for the purity of 
the language. La Belle Assemblee 


AN IRISH MANAGER. 


Jemmy Whitely was not particular, in poor communities, as to | 
whether he received the public support in money.er in “kind.” | 
He would take meat, fowl, vegetables, &c. value them by 


scales, &c. and pass in the owner and friends for as many ad- 


missions as they amounted to. Thus his treasury very often, 


ona Saturday, resembled a butcher’s warehouse rather than 
abanker’s. At a village on the coast the inhabitants brought 
him nothing but fish; but as the company could not subsist 
without its concomitants, bread and potatoes, a general ap- 
peal was made to his stomach and sympathies, and some al- 
Jemmy accord- 
ingly, after admitting nineteen persons, one evening, for a 


teration in the terms of admission required. 


shad a-piece, stopped the twentieth, and said, “I beg your 
pardon, my darling, I ain extremely sorry to refuse you; but 
if we ate any more fish, by the powers, we shall all be turned 
into mermaids !” Bernard's Retrospection 


MACKLIN S DAUGHTER. 


At Needham I became acquainted with Miss Macklin, the 
actress, who had retreated to this little haven from the troubled 
element of public life, to live upon the income she had ac- 
quired by her professional labours. She was an admirable 
reader, (with a true Shakspearian attachment, ) and her voice 
and figure led me to perceive some of the grounds upon which 
she had founded her popularity. She was not at this time on 
rood terms with her father, which was owing to a domestic 
xeurrence ; but their original disagreements, as she informed 
me, grew out of a reading in Portia—she always said that 


‘mercy was mightiest in the mightiest,” but he maintaining 





“mightiest in the mightiest,” showed her no mercy, 





ut instantly renounced her Ibid 


PARTY TITLES. 

Two factions, for nearly two centuries, divided and agitated 
he whole population of Holland and Zealand. One bore the 
litle of Hocks, (fishing-hooks,) the other was called Kaabel- 
ures, (cod-fish.) The origin of these burlesque denomina- 
tions Was a dispute between two parties at a feast, a8 to 
whether the cod-fish took the hook, or the hook took the cod- 
lish? This apparently frivolous dispute was made the pre- 
text for a serious quarrel! ; and the partizans of the nobles 
and those of the towns ranged themselves on either side, and 
assumed different badges of distinction. The Hocks, parti- 
ans of the towns, wore red caps ; the Kaabeljaures wore gray 
In Jacqueline’s quarre! with Philip of Burgundy, she 
was supported by the former; and it was not till the year 
1492 that the extinction of that popular and turbulent faction 
truck a final blow to the dissensions of both 





mes, 


NEW FRENCH COINAGE, 

The new French money is to bear the head of the new 
sovereign, surrounded by the legend, “Louis Phillipe 1 
King of the French.” 
forived of a branch of olive and laurel, in the interior of which 
the date of the year and value of the piece will be inscribed. 


The reverse will present a crown 


LITERARY ITEMS. 

Robert of Paris, a romance of the Lower Empire,” is the 
name of Sir Walter Scott’s forthcoming novel. ‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather, being stories taken from the history of France,” 
are also announced. 

Mr. Cooper’s new novel, ‘‘ The Water Witch, or the Skim- 
mer of the Seas,” will be published, by Messrs. Carey and Lea, | 
tarly in December 





For the Mirror. 


HAPPINESS. 
BY IOLANTE. 
Nor in wealth’s gorgeous hall, 
Decked out in all art’s costliest arraying, 
Where mid tall columns silvery fountains playing 
Upon the ear like music’s echoes fall ; 
The home of pomp, the daily haunt of — 
Not there, not there does happiness abide. 
Not in the humble cot, 
W hose walls nv ray of fortune’s sunshine blesses, 
Where the dull weight of penury oppresses 
The hearts that wither ‘neath their heavy lot ; 
The home of want, too oft the den of guilt, 
! Not there has happiness her mansion built. 





—— 


Not in the quiet nook, 
Where the pale student his lone watch is keeping, 
While his high thoughts, the bounds of time o’erleaping, 
Forgetting earth, on things immortal look ; 
The howe of genius, wisdom’s calm retreat, 
Not even there has happiness her seat 
Oh! seck her not on earth, 
Where all the brightest hopes our hearts can cherish, 
Like flowers in desert isles, are doomed to perish 
Unknown beyond the spot that gave them birth 
Oh ne’er on earth ean ought so fair find rest, 
Not here shall happiness reward thy guest. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


French celebration. —The question has often been proposed 


| to us, why is it that New. York does not evince her sympathy 


in the deep and pervading emotions of exulting joy which 
have been experienced in every portion of this extensive coun 
try, at the emancipation of our ancient allies and friends, the 
French, from an oppressive and a galling yoke! Why did 
not her citizens, as they were the first to receive the intelli- 
gence of the auspicious event, lead the van and set the exam 
ple in its celebration? Different reasons may be assigned, not 
one of them connected with apathy, or indifference to the 
cause of freedom and humanity. Of these, two may be select 
ed, as sufficient to satisfy every impartial mind : the one was 
the close approximation of our state election, and the strong 
political excitement incident thereto, which gave just ground 
for suspicion that any festive solemnities that might have 
been proposed, at the moment, would have been partial and 
exclusive; the other, and not least important reason for de 
laying the celebration, was a desire on the part of those indi- 
viduals who were most deeply interested in the event, to see 
it brought to a sure and final consummation. The throne 
of the Bourbons had indeed been overturned; the tyrants 
who had attempted to defy and scorn the will and majesty of 
the people, had been consigned to banishment from the land 
they would have betraved, and which was soiled by their foot 
steps; anew government had been established, and the cause 
of liberty promised to be triumphant; but did not the expe 
rience of the past justify fears for the future? Had not light 
once before dawned on the vine-clad hills and verdant valleys 
of France? And had not that light been extinguished by 
internal, as well as external enemies ? Was not the inter 
vention of foreigners again to be anticipated, and civil 
commotions too, so bloody and endless?) ‘True—but cireum 
stances have changed. The advancement of knowledge has 
placed weapons in the hands of the people of almost evers 
country in Europe, which will both incite and enable them to 
resist any kingly mandate which should call them to contend 
in the cause of tyranny against the rights of man. And the 
people of France too, enlightened by the experience of the 
past, and justly dreading a renewal of former horrors and 
misfortunes, will neither recur to wild schemes of Utopian 
perfection on the one side, nor raise their hands in bitter 
violence against each other in support of a justly degraded 
family. No 
its commencement, and glorious and unparalleled for the reso 


the revolution of France, as it was brilliant in 


lution, the wisdom, the forbearance, the heroic magnanimity of 
its chief actors in its developement, so will it be efficient in 
its results, and permanent in its duration. The recognition 
of the king of the French by the first powers of Europe— 
the consolidation of his government at home--and the com- 
plete overthrow of all transitory commotions excited by the 
turbulent disposition of a few dissatisfied adherents of the 
ancient dynasty, give us full and indisputable warrants 
for arriving at this gratifying conclusion 
to be the most appropriate time for the intended festivities 
—now, that our elections have been brought to a close, and 
the event intended to be celebrated has been finally con- 
summated. We are happy therefore to learn, that at a highly 
respectable meeting, a committee of upwards of two hundred 

f ouz citizens have been appointed to carry the desired object 


This then appears 


into effect. The selection has been made from all parties and 
| ranks, and it is intended to get up the pageant in becoming 
magnificence. The twenty-fifth day of this month, on which 
the evacuation of our own soil by its last foreign masters is cele 
brated, has been selected as the most appropriate for the veca 
sion. Itis to be hoped, that when the arrangements are com 
pleted, they will be of such an unobjectionable character, that 
all our population may participate in their observance. 
Mr. Hazlitt.—The writings of this author have ever ex- 
cited considerable attention in the United Staves, more espx 
cially those relating to dramatic literature and theatrical criti 


cisms. ‘The following notice from the Court Journal of Sep 
tember cannot but prove acceptable : 

* The literary world has sustained a loss in the death of Wil 
liam Hazlitt, which it will not readily repair, He died at his 
lodgings in Frith-street, Soho, and was buried (in a strictly 
private manner) at St. Anne’s church, in that parish. In 
those particular departments of literature to which Mr. Hazlitt 
chiefly directed his ettorts—namely, criticism, and essays on 
men and mauners—he may be regarded as the most distin 
guished writer of his day—almost of any day. 

“ An erroneous impression has been conveyed by the news 
papers as to the pecuniary circumstances in which Mr. Hazlitt 
died. Perhaps he was never more easy in that respect than 
at the time he was seized with the illness which has termi 
nated in his death. He had, withfin the two or three previou 
months, received considerable sums from a great publishing 
house for works lately completed by him, and one of which is 
just now published, (Northcote’s Conversations, ) and he had 
also received various other sums to a considerable amount for 
his writings in periodical works—the Edinburgh Review in 
particular. It is true Mr. Haztitt’s haluts of lite were such 
as to make him dependent on hi literary exer 
tions for the gratification of his immediate wants; he never 


immediate 


wrote till his pecuniary necessities compelled him to do so ; 
ind the consequence was, that dying suddenly, he has proba 
bly not left behind him ary 
of the son who was the only person dependent on him, But 


hing towards the future support 





this fact in no degree justifies the inpressions conveyed by 
the statement that he ‘died in poverty.’ 

“We may further add, for the satistaction of the many who 
may feel interested on these points, that Mr. Hazlitt retained 
the entire possession of his faculties to the latest moment of 
his life, and died with perfect calmness of mind, and a! 


most free from bodily pain. His death arose from organi 


disease of the stomach, of many vears standing 


Mrs. Heber.—in vindication of this lady 
malicious personal remarks, made in relation to her secom 


against certan) 


marriage, we republish the following letter from the Amencan 
“Dear 
a Most interesting one, written alter vou had read the “ Life.’ 


in—I am indebted to you for two letters, the last 
I was very sure that the beautiful touchos of goodness an 
wisdom, commencing in the very earliest of his letters, an 
increasing in strength and vividness to the latest, would in 
You arr 
right in supposing that there is a considerable mass of corre 

pondence, of all ages, still unpublished; but I think I haw 


terest and please all my kind American friends 


omitted nothing which could throw additional light on his al 


most perfect character—while there are many grare persot 
who blame me for giving too much to the world 
“You will have heard of the change which has taken plac 
in my name and situation since UT last addressed vou 
In giving my children, as their protector, a man of sou 
judgment, sense, and temper, of strict moral and religiou 
princi le 
an honourable employment in his own government, while their 


as well as of noble birth, fortune, and possessing 


fortunes are legally secured, I trust that they will find essen 
tial advantages. A residence of two years in the lonian 
islands will, I have every reason to hope, be of infinite use 
to my eldest girl’s health, which was much affected by th 
severity of our last winter. My beloved children will ever b 
my first objects, and to bring them up in the faith of thei 
blessed father, my earnest and fondest hope 
“ We leave England soon, and, travelling through France 
Switzerland, and Italy, hope to reach Corfu in December 
‘Count Valsamachi is secretary to the Ionian government, 
| and we must consequently remain in that island ull the par 
lament adjourns, when we shall proceed to Cephalonia, wher 
his property lies, and where he has a country house in ene of 
the most romantic situations in that be 
the sea. I take an excellent governess with me, and look te 
enjoying every opportunity of superintending my children 
j education myself. ‘The island boasts of little society ; but wit! 


utiful island, close te 


\a happy family circle, such as I trust ours will always con 
|| tinue to be, one is independent of all external circumstances 


" Believe me, very truly yours, Ameria Vareamacitt’ 
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LADY, THE SILVER MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 


SUNG BY MISS LOVE—COMPOSED BY J. BARNETT. 
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- perse the dews of night SECOND VERSE. 


Let the soft lustre of thine eyes, 

Disperse thy lover's anxious sighs! 

And thy sweet voice which breathes diviue, 
Be tuned to love as well as mine. 
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WHEN ROSY MORN HER GRATEFUL BEAM, 
Arn—“ Pensez a moi.” 
Wuew rosy morn her grateful beam 
Is shedding o’er the freshened earth 
Why do I chide the sunny gleam 
That wakens me to pain or mirth ? 
’Tis that in dreams of ecstacy 
“Je pense a vous, ma chére amie.” 
And oft at twilight’s placid hour, 
While gazing on the evening star, 
My thoughts, Sespite its witching power 
Will turn to something brighter far— 
Thou art that brighter light to me! 
* Je pense a vous, ma chere amie.” 





And if, when hopes of storied name 
: Urge me to seek proud learning’s prize, 
} (Pale watcher at her holy flame, ) 

Should then a thought of thee arise 
Lost in the maze of memory, 
' Je pense a vous, ma chére amie.” 


' But, fare thee well! thou must not know 
q The curbless thoughts that fill my heart— } 
i Phough still in sickness, weal or woe, 
ae ' 


Of all those thoughts art thou a part. 


‘ Ever! in joy or misery, | 


“Je pense a vous, ma chére amie.” W.H. R.} 





edneated there, when the merchant vessel, on board of which 


Moranitiry or rortune.—A young lady, a native of Mar-| principally of large carnation poppies. “0,” says he, “ what)| received f 
(mique, was on a voyage to France, with the design of being! 


{she was passenger, was captured by an Algerine cruizer, and| the interstices of the border?” “ Wait till evening and I will 
taken to Algiers. The poor girl was at first overwhelmed||tell you,” I replied. We walked to the same place again in 
with affliction at the prospect of captivity before her; but asthe evening. “O, what delicious fragrance; how delicate 
passion gave way to meditation, it came to her recollection!! ow sweet! and yet so fine, as, like the whispered music of 
that an old woman had predicted that she would one day be- ithe olian harp, it is scarcely perceptible—whence this de 
come one of the greatest princesses in the world! “Ah!’|lightful sweetness?” inquired my friend. “ That, sir,” 1 re- 
exclaimed she, for superstition was in this instance but the'| plied, “is the fragrance of that miserable weed, which you 
handmaid of inclination, “it is doubtless so, 1 am to be a) would have had me destroy this morning, and in it you have 
princess. Well, I must not quarrel with fortune. Who knows||the answer to your question. That is the lovely mignonett 
what may come out of this?” So strong did this preposses-|}and now where are your beautiful, splendid flowers, the pop 
sion grow on the young lady, that ere she reached the Bar-||pies? In the morning they were here in all the ostentation 
bary shore she was as much a fatalist in point of resignation of splendid robes, but where are they now? Scattered ove: 
as any devotee of Islamism could possibly be. The French '|the walks. The sun shone upon them, and the gentle breez 
consul at Algiers immediately offered to ransom his country- |Came and they were gone—leaving neither beauty nor ft 
woman; but no, she would not be ransomed, for fear of of.||gTance behind. But this little plant, the appearance of which 
fending fortune, by resorting to so vulgar a way of recovering) 45 S° offensive to you this morning, now fills the very ai! 
her liberty. So to the seraglio of the dey of Algiers the lady |with rich fragrance—the one is the glare and ostentation o! 
went; and, strange to tell, from his highness’s seraglio she jexternal show, the other the richness of mind and the sweet 
was sent as a present tothe grand seignor, who was so struck 2€ss of modesty.” 
with her beauty and manners (for in both she was excelling) | Maxius.—True wealth consists in virtue, and not in the 
that he elevated her to the dignity of his favourite sultana! | Possession of great estates; and wisdom consists in under 
Such was the singular rise of the late Sultana Nalide, who died!|St@nding and not in years. 
in eighteen hundred and eighteen, and was the mother of the | The wisest of men is he who has the most civility for others. 
present grand seignor. | 
FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS.—We were walking in the gar- GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


den among the flowers; my companion stopped by a border,||_ Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann stre 
| Terms, four dollars perannum, payablein advance. Nosubscript) 








‘ or a less period than one year. New subscribers «t! 
\beautiful, what splendid flowers; but why do you not destroy 'supp!'cd from the commencement of the present Folugie 


those miserable weeds that so thick!y and offensively occupy ' Seymour, printer, John-strert 
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